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medicine to the mind, “ oil to the joints, and 
marrow to the bones !” 

I have passed the river, standing in the big 
horse-boat. When I was last here, Fidoe, 
the ferryman, was lusty and strong. It was 
then that I jocosely intimated to him the __ 

me 
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The commanding height of Aconbury, 
where a large Roman camp was once formed, 
is too alluring an object to be passed by. I 
have traversed its woody summit in goodly 
company, and am’ now’on the top of Saddle- 
bow. The hut of Mary Sebbart is only at the 
of a stone’s cast. A few ted 
close together at the top, are spread out at 
the bottom, and covered over with turf. In 
this cheerless hut dwells poor Mary, now 
about threescore years old. She has lived 
and Old Humphrey is not likely again to cross | alone there, coo i thirty years ; her 
the stream in the oe “by | mother lived and there, and she hopes to 
Fidoe the ferryman. ugh the river, for|die theretoo. “ Where do you keep your gold 
the most part, flows rapidly betweén lofty|}watch, and your silver , and all the 
wood-crowned banks, at times it alters its)rest of your plate, a ” said I, jocosely. 
character, and then, fairest of British streams,|“Oh, sir,” she, “if, by God’s mercy, I 
romantic Wye ! get a bit of bread, and a potato from my little 
garden, it’s all that 1 desire.” I made a bar- 
gaint with the poor woman: “I will give you 
a now,” said I, “and when you are 
rich, you shall give it me back again.” 

It ar mid-day, and the sun is pouring 
down his sultry beams, The grass and the 

are apparently trembling in the heat ; 
the white-faced, brown-bodied Herefordshire 
cattle are busy, their teeth and tails both at 
work, the one tearing the a the 
other lashing away the flies. gray 
horse under the tree yonder, is shaking his 
head in the shade, to himself of his buz- 
zing tormentors, switching himself with his 
long, silky tail, while his impatient foot, every 
now and then, dashes the sod. Here is a 
large tree, standing at the entrance of a shady 
lane, covered with blossoms, with hundreds of 
humble-bees buzzing among the branches. 
They say the harvest will be a late one ; but 
come it will, for seed-time and harvest are 
appointed by the Holy One. 

* * 


* * ° 

























of my setting up a boat, 
position to him ; when he , 
put it off till after the winter, lest I should 
take cold in my undertaking. ‘Since then, the 
lusty and strong boatman has become weal! 





























RAMBLE ON THE BANKS OF THE WYE. 
From Country Strolls, by Old Humphrey. 
(Concluded from page 83.) 

I have often spoken of Fawley Court, and 
sometimes I have called it Old Court; but no 
matter! call it what I may, it is a dear old 
mansion, and I could now be garrulous in its 
praise, for I love its battlements and shadowy 
porch, yea, the very ivy that clings to its ven- 
erable and venerated walls. It was once a 
mansion of the Kyrles, of which family was 
the famous Man of Ross. Its battlements, 
projecting windows with stanchions of stone, 
and porch with double doors, have long been 
familiar to me. Fawley is thronged with 
shining and shadowy associations. How in- 
telligibly should passing events whisper in our 
ears, “ Pass the time of your sojourning here 
in fear!” Till Baton, too, has not been for- 
gotten. Who would expect in a farm-house, 
the strings of the harp and the keys of the 
piano to be struck with such flying fingers, as 
those which I have witnessed in this abode! 
Often has the voice of psalmody, richly ac- 
companied, rung around me in the room that 
overlooks the fold-yarde. Alas! the sister 
minstrels are divided ; the younger has been 
beckoned away from the world, and Hill Ea- 
ton has a new tenant. Basham, long the 
strong-hold of time-honoured customs, not 
much observed in other places, is changing its 
inhabitants; for the strongest walls cannot 
keep out death. It still possesses, however, 
in its present occupier, one of the kindliest 
spirits that ever animated humanity. Moras- 
ton, thou hast hearts beating beneath thy hos- 
pitable roof, that are not likely to lose the 
place they occupy in my remembrance. 

« * * 


nd eof, end alent 6 
Is calm, and soft, and ; Clear and deep 
oan stately waters roll ; ee 
unpretending majesty, 8 
The sideless cena oo illy, 
Bear their rich tributes to the grateful sea, 

Pool Hullock, or Pool Hullick, is a neat 
cottage-looking habitation, midway between 
Ross and Hereford, standing in a y gar- 
den, laid out tastefully in diamond, oval, tri- 
angle, and other formed parterres, edged with 
fresh green box, and abounding with flowers. 
Peace to its inmates 

Birch is a pleasant looking mansion, near 
the turnpike road, standing on a slope, and 
commanding a sweet prospect. The beautiful 
white rose tree, abounding with flowers, that 
climbs up one of the light pillars of the veran- 
dah, attracts every eye. The church and 
parsonage-house are adjacent. Birch has an 
hospitable and benevolent owner. “ Blessed 
is he that considereth the poor: the Lord will 
deliver him in time of trouble.” 

Pengethley, the residence of a much re- f 
spected magistrate, is a sweet retreat. ]| 1 have gazed on the goodly ekee oo 
hardly know one more so. The beauty and|the churchyard at Ross, and visited both 
delightful situation of the mansion, the air of Goodrich Castle and Goodrich Court, oa — 
privacy and quietude which characterises it, |"°W drawing near to Symond’s Yat. To de- 
and the prospect of distant country which it scribe the armoury and endless curiosities of 
commands, render’ it a sort of fairy land. Goodrich Court would be a tale too long to 
Time presses, or I could willingly linger a tell. Enough that I have been spell-bound 
day at Pengethley. by the one and the other, It may be, that on 

The church at Llanwarne bears a date so|* future day, Goodrich Court may become 
early as to puzzle the spectator. In the the subject of my observations ; meanwhile, 
churchyard stands the mutilated remains of I am not unthankful for the attentions paid to 
an ancient cross. I have often received a|™e by the owner of this princely erection. 
cheering welcome from the kind hearts in the Among the olden customs of Herefordshire, 
farm-house on the hill. Oue of its inmates|"® once existed which I ought not to pass 
forcibly reminds me of a schoolfellow, to by. It was common at funerals to hire poor 
whom, in my boyish days, I was much at-|™©" to take upon themselves the sins of the 
coaba, deceased person. A loaf of bread was deliv- 

Sits taint mehet tty, ohana ered to the sin-eater over the corpse, as it lay 
Were green upon the bough ! on its bier, together with a mazar bowl of 
Then youth and spring went hand in hand, maple, full of malt liquor, to be drunk at the 
But age and winter now.” time. In consideration of these advantages, 





Pennockston (I know not if I spell the name 
right,) stands at a little distance from the 
river Wye. The court-yard at its entrance, 
and the garden-grounds at the south, with 
their terrace and secluded walks, give an in- 
terest to this goodly mansion. I have been 
rambling from one spot to another, with a 
friendly inmate, whose invalided frame seems 
hardly equal to the exertion. How often is 
cheerful, interesting, and Christian conversa- 
tion a cordial to the heart of the afflicted, 
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and the additional gift of sixpence in money, 
the sin-eater undertook to bear the deceased 
harmless on account of his sins, of whatever 
sort and kind they might have been, and also 
freed him from walking after death. It is 
supposed that this olden custom had reference 
to the scape-goat in the old law, Lev. xvi. 21, 
22: “And Aaron shall lay both his hands 
upon the head of the live goat, and confess 
over him all the iniquities of the children of 
Israel, and all their transgressions inall their} And is there a fairer scene, a more impres- 
gins, putting them upon the head of the goat, | sive spectacle, than the pile of crags, arches, 
and shall send him away by the hand of a fit| clefts, hanging woods, and roaring waters of 
man into the wilderness: and the goat shall|the new Weir? Can it be, that the eye can 
bear upon him all their iniquities unto a land | gaze on a more arresting prospect, a yet more 
not inhabited: and he shall let go the goat in| goodly and glorious assemblage of wood, rock, 
the wilderness.” Oh, that we all, while we| plain, and water, of towering height, and dark 
see the folly and evil of wandering from God,| and deep abyss, than is to be found at Sy- 
may discern our true scape-goat in the Re-|mond’s Yat? Yes! it is possible; for now I 
deemer, “ who his own self bare our sins in| am standing on the dizzy height of Windcliff, 
his own body on the tree, that we, being dead | the most magnificent and sublime of British 
to sins, should live unto righteousness.” scenes. Full as my mind and memory are of 
Having crossed the river with two agreea- | the numberless beauties of the winding Wye, 
ble companions, I am ascending the steep|of Goodrich, the new Weir, the glowing 
toward Symond’s Yat; every minute the|scene at Symond’s Yat, and of the eye and 
prospect becomes more arresting and sublime. | heart-arresting remains of Tintern Abbey, still 
Here and there lie fragments that have brok-|1 cannot but acknowledge, here, the presence 
en away from the huge rocks beetling above | of a mightier emotion, a more mysterious in- 
them, The cottages on the opposite heights, | fluence, a deeper tone of feeling, and a higher 
with their orchards, seem to mount up to the | estimate of nature’s charms, than hitherto my 
very skies. At my feet, at this moment, | mind has entertained: my cup of delight ap- 
crossing the rocky road, is a stream of black | pears to be filled even to the brim. It would 
ants of an unusual size ; yonder are two chil-| be hard to say how much of pleasure may be 
dren at play, at a fearful height above me ;| borne by mortal man ; but my power to endure 
and donkeys, laden with coal from the neigh-| joy seems to be taxed to the uttermost; an 
bouring forest of Dean, with their drivers, | addition either to my present enjoyments, or 
are passing to and fro along the precipitous | to the boundless thankfulness of my heart to 
path. the more glorious and Almighty Giver of this 
.We have gained the summit, the abrupt] glorious scene, scarcely could | bear. 
termination of Coldwell promontory, called} It has often been a subject of regret, that 
Symond’s Yat, or gate, and the glorious pros- | the liveliness of our emotions, when gazing on 
pect that has burst upon us has filled me with| glowing scenes, should so quickly subside ; 
surprise and joy. I could scream with almost | but this is only one of the many merciful ar- 
unbearable delight! The rolling river, sol-|rangements of our heavenly Father, who 
emn, deep, and dark ; the grand mass of rock, | knows what we can, and what wé cannot bear. 
fearful in height, and arrestingly perpendicu-| Were our eyes ever sparkling with rapture, 
lar; the woody amphitheatre stretching|and our hearts always thrilling with emotion, 
around ; the ten thousand broad acres lying|we should be unfitted for the humbler and 
far and wide below ; and the bright sky above, | more common-place duties of our existence. 
lit up by the burning sun, form together such | One hour of my present intensity of delight, 
a scene, that the heart revels in the prodigal-| would subdue my strength for the remainder 
ity of beauty, sublimity, and glory, presented | of the day. 
to the gaze of the spectator. I am gazing, like a monarch, from this ex- 
© What, then, if here such plowin ; alted, rocky throne, on the wide-spread terri- 
Mast be the goodly giories of the skies!” ae tory around me, too much excited to point out, 
in a systematic manner, the different objects 
Subdued by the very excess of my delight,| that attract the eye, or to contrast the beau- 
I have taken a calmer view of the extended|ties on the east and west with those on the 
prospect. I have leaned on the branches of|north and south. It pleases me more to revel, 
the tree, growing right over the precipice, | without restraint, in the unbounded prodigali- 
gazing on the depth profound. I have des-|ty that bewilders and enchants me. 
cended the extreme end of the rock, by the} I have heard that a celebrated poet, on vis- 
brushwood, so as to see in profile the broad | iting this place, full of enthusiastic and ardent 
face of the stupendous steep ; and am now one | anticipations, was so disgusted on finding two 
moment noting down my remarks, and the| soldiers playing at cards on the proudest sum- 
next, sharing with my companions the refresh- | mit of this commanding cliff, that he hurried 
ments spread out on a napkin, on the rocky | back from the scene, utterly unable to over- 
summit. come his disgust sufficiently to allow him the 
An aged man, and two aged women, evi-| delight of feasting his eyes on the enchanting 
dently drawing near to the end of their pil-| prospect. Fully can I enter into his suscep- 
grimage, have proffered us what little infor-| tibility. 
mation they possess concerning this rocky| Windcliff and Piercefield Park abound in 







































mountain ; and, in return, besides some little { 
matter in the way of gratuity, they bave re- 
ceived a part of our provisions, including a 
glass of good sherry for each of them. Even 
now their thank-offering is sounding in our 
ears. ‘The sincere blessing of the aged poor 
is a precious thing, and when duly earned, it 
ought to be more highly valued than the “ dust 
of diamonds.” 
* = * * . 


























































all that is bold, beauteous, grand, awful, sav- 
agely wild, and esisevagnatly romantic. It 

is said, that “a vast an 

is the most beautiful of buildings.” Chep- 

stow Castle and Tintern Abbey, two of the 

fairest ruins in England, are of themselves 

pictures of intense interest. The heights in 

the scenery of Windcliff are tremendous; the 

precipices are fearful ; the crags, hung with 

pendant plants, are fantastic ; the woods are 
magnificent, and the fair prospect oppressive- 
ly extensive. Rolling rivers, amphitheatres 
of woody heights, naked cliffs, huge ramparts 
of rock, and overhanging thickets, form but a 
part of this truly sublime and gorgeous pano- 
rama. In a word, would you find pleasure, 
the views from Ross churchyard, Caplor, 
Aconbury, and Saddleback, will impart it; 
would you be awe-struck, visit the new Weir ; 
would you be exciled, go to Symond’s Yat ; 
but would you have your whole heart and 
mind filled with wonder, magnificence, subli- 
mity, exquisite delight, and unbounded thank- 
fulness, stand where I am standing, and gaze 
on earth and heaven from the towering sum- 
mit of Windcliff. 


well-preserved ruin 


— 
For ‘* The Friend.”’ 


THE LAND OF ISRAEL. 
(Continued from page 82.) 
*¢¢ From Dan to Beersheba,’ was a marked 


and even proverbial expression, which denot- 
ed ‘all Israel,’ from one extremity to the oth- 
er of the land which they held, though not 
exclusively, in actual possession. But many 
regions, now rich in ruins, and once covered 
with cities, lay within the bounds of Israel’s 
promised inheritance, which were left in the 
possession of other nations than the seed of 
Jacob, who, together with the aliens who 
dwelt in the mid 

presumed, never less numerous than the Is- 
raelites. 


st of them, were, it may be 


“Though the word had gone forth from 


the Lord, that he would no more drive out 
from before them any of these nations, be- 
cause they had transgressed His covenant 
which He had commanded their fathers, and 
though they were often oppressed by their 
enemies, and the Lord ‘ vexed them with all 
adversity’ when they rebelled against Him, 
yet the children of Israel multiplied in the 
land, and became, more than before, a great 
nation. When David numbered the people, 
including the soldiery, or those who were 
called into the actual service of the king in 
their due course, month by month throughout 
the year, ‘all they of Israel were eleven hun- 
dred thousand that drew sword; and of Ju- 
dah, four hundred and seventy thousand,’ (1 
Chron. xxi. 5,) exclusive of Levi and Benja- 


min. The whole congregation of Israel must 
rather have exceeded than come short of six 
millions of souls. Ata later period of their 
history, after the long peaceful reign of Solo- 
mon, their progressive population is sadly 
marked by the hostile armies of Judah and 
Israel, headed by their kings, Abijah and Je- 
roboam, and numbering respectively four 
hundred thousand, and eight hundred thousand 
chosen men. (2 Chron. xiii. 3.) The fertility 
of a country may be told by the abundant 
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population it sustains, if these be, as the Is- 
raelites were, an agricultural rather than a 
commercial people. When such armies were 
mustered, conclusive evidence is given of the 
vast population they represent, and conse- 
quently of the fertility of the land from which 
its subsistence was derived, though every man 
capable of bearing arms had been ranked in 
their number, without the designation of their 
being ‘chosen men.’ But when such armies 
of Israel were set in battle array, to defile 
with each others’ blood that land which the 
Lord had given them for an inheritance, no 
argument can be drawn from thence that such 
would have been the full extent of Israel’s 
greatness, if they had kept the covenant of 
the Lord their God, and had not thus defiled ; 
as finally for many ages they forfeited the 
goodly heritage which the Lord had given 
them. 

“ But without entering more than is need- 
ful here on their history as a nation, while 
yet they had a land that they could call their 
own, a single glance at the last sad scene 
may suffice to show, from the teeming popu- 
lation which inherited the last remnant of that 
land, before they were finally an expatriated 
race, without a country or a home, that Pa- 
lestine sustained a vast population. Prior to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the Idumeans 
had encroached far within the lot of Judah’s 
inheritance, and Eleutheropolis, then their ca- 
pital, was situated on the plain of Judea, with- 
in fifty miles of Jerusalem. Samaria was 
peopled by an alien race; but Galilee was 
thronged with Jews, together with Perea, 
which reaching to Ammon, on the opposite 
side of the Jordan, formed, in addition to the 
remaining portion of their own proper coun- 
try of Judea, the whole territory then pos- 
sessed by the Jews. Though restricted to 
this comparatively small portion of Israel’s 
inheritance, Judea, as then peopled by the 
Jews, must, in the time of Titus, have con- 
tained, as Volney admits, four millions of. in- 
habitants. After having been subject to the 
Roman sway, the Jews cast off their authori- 
ty, and resisted for more than three years the 
mighty masters of the world, to whom the 
siege of Jerusalem was one of the hardest en- 
terprises they had ever undertaken. 

“ The brief description given by Josephus 
of Judea, in the commencement of the war, 
is full of interest, corroborated as it is by oth- 
er testimony. 

** The two Galilees, (Upper and Lower,) 
of so great extent, and encompassed with so 
many nations of foreigners, have been always 
able to make a strong resistance on all occa- 
sions of war. For the Galileans are inured 
to war from infancy, and have been always 
very numerous; nor has the country been 











































from the richness of their soil, that the very|out a persecuting world. But though the 
least of them contained above 15,000 inhabit-| Jews have lost their pleasant land, still the 
ants. Itis all capable of cultivation, and is| land of their desire, and though God has 
everywhere fruitful. seemed to forsake his inheritance, yet far 
“¢ Perea, though partly desert, and esteem-| more extensive regions than they ever pos- 
ed less fertile than Galilee, yet has a moist| sessed, or any of the other tribes of Israel 
soil, and produces all kinds of fruits, and its|ever fully inherited, have as strong claims, 
plains are planted with all sorts of trees, | as Judea itself, for ranking as portions of the 
while yet the olive tree, the vine, and the palm, | goodly heritage of Jacob, as they manifestly 
are chiefly cultivated there. It is also suffi-| lie within its divinely appointed borders. 
ciently watered with torrents, which issue out} ‘“ In Ptolemy’s geography, forty-three cities 
of the mountains, and with springs, that never | or towns are enumerated in Palestine or Ju- 
fail to flow, even when the torrents fail them, | dea, including Galilee, Samaria and Philistia, 
as they do in the heat of summer.’ while more than a hundred and ninety besides 
“Samaria js described by Josephus as of| these have their localities within the geogra+ 
the same nature with Judea, ‘for both coun-/ phical limits of the promised land. Of these, 
tries are made up of hills and valleys, and are | seventeen cities were situated in the land of 
moist enough for agriculture, and are very | Pheenicia, along the coast, between the mouth 
fruitful. They have abundance of trees, and|of the river which flows between Tyre and 
are full of autumnal fruit, both that which | Sidon, opposite to Dan, to the mouth of the 
grows wild, and that which is the effect of|Orontes. On the banks of that river stood 
cultivation. They are not naturally watered}twelve noble cities or towns, among which, 
by many rivers, but derive their chief mois-| Seleucia, Antioch, Apamea, Epiphania, Eu- 
ture from rain water, of which they have no|resa, and Heliopolis (Baalbec) were number- 
want ; and for the rivers which they have,all|jed; the last of which, though in modern 
their waters are exceedingly sweet ; and what| times greatly renowned among ruins, had an- 
is the greatest sign of excellency and abun-| ciently but a subordinate place among the ci- 
dance, they each of them are very full of peo-| ties of Syria. Other cities were situated be- 
ple.’ (Joseph. Hist. b. iii. c. 3.) tween the Orontes and the Mediterranean ; 
“ Such was the remnant of the goodly her-| while the Syrian provinces north of Damas- 
itage of Jacob, immediately before it was|cus, as then distinguished, Seleucia, Cynisti- 
wrested from the last tribe that possessed it,/ca, Cassictis, Chalcis, Chalybon, Apamea, 
and such was the land of the Jews ere they|and Laodicia ad Libanum, numbered collec- 
ceased to be a united nation, with a country|tively upwards of fifty towns or cities. Be- 
that they could call their own. They had| sides the ten cities, whose number gave that 
ceased to be blessed, as their fathers had been.| region its name, other eight are added by 
Israel ere then had been shorn of its glory,| Ptolemy to the cities of the Decapolis. Sy- 
and had gone into captivity. Judah had be-|ria, as Volney justly remarks, contained a 
come tributary, and the sceptre had departed | hundred flourishing cities, and abounded with 
from it. Jerusalem, once the metropolis of| towns, and villages, and hamlets. 
Syria, with a recognised supremacy from the| “Syria, according to heathen testimony, 
river of Egypt to the Euprates, had shrunk | was thus overspread with cities, at the com- 
into the denuded capital of a rebellious pro-| mencement of the Christian era. It was the 
vince, which in the attempt to regain its lib-| garden, and, together with Egypt, the grana- 
erty, brought on itself swift and complete | ry of Rome—the imperial city, which reigned 
destruction. Yet, ona retrospect of the past, | over the greatest empire that ever existed in 
in order to know that Israel’s was a goodly|the world. The fierce and protracted war- 
heritage, it is only needful to look to what| fare of the Jews with the Romans, and their 
Judea continued to be, while it was full of in-| desperate, and all but despairing attempt to 
iquity, as the Jewish historian relates, and | repossess their inheritance, brought renewed 
ripe for jadgment, as the event bore witness, | and redoubled desolation on Judea, and level- 
till those to whom it was given by the cove-|led its cities with the ground. But, inafier 
nant of their God, were rooted out of it, ac-| ages, it greatly recovered from the destruc- 
cording to his word, with anger and wrath, | tive overthrow. Christianity flourished for a 
and great indignation. Its state then could|season in the country whith gave it birth. 
not rightly be taken as any illustration of the | Though Jerusalem had fallen, the city where 
fulness of the promise, or the richness of the | men were first called Christians had for a long 
inheritance pertaining to a people faithful to| time a high place among the chief cities of 
the covenant of their God, norcanitbe reckon- | the world, and unquestionably ranked next to 
ed as the full measure of the bounty and the| Rome and Alexandria as the third, if not the 
blessing whieh>awaits Israel in the latter days, | second city of the empire. Though the peo- 
when God shall establish with them an ever-| ple of the land had perished from off it, and 
lasting covenant of peace. But from what| were scattered abroad, and imperial decrees 
Judea was even then, a testimonial may be | followed hard on each other, prohibiting the 
taken, of what Israel yet may be. Jews from entering the land of their fathérs, 
“So abundant was the population, and so/|or daring even to draw near to look upon the 
fertile the land of Judea, till the time had| place where Jerusalem had stood, a once ali- 
come when the iniquity of the Jews was full ;| enated people, who embraced the everlasting 
when the threatened judgments could no Jon-| covenant, and received the spirit of adoption, 
ger tarry; and the people to whom it had|arose within it, and, for a season, prospered 
been given were cast forth out of the land, | there, as if Israel’s inheritance had been given 
and scattered as homeless wanderers through-|to the Gentiles. The progress of desolation 










































numerous population ; for their soil is univer- 
sally rich and fruitful, and full of plantations 
of trees of all sorts, insomuch that by its 
fruitfulness it invites the most slothful-to take 
pains in its cultivation. Accordingly, it is all 
cultivated by its inhabitants, and no part of it 
lies waste. Moreover, the cities lie here 
very thick, and the very many villages there 
are here, are everywhere so full of people, 
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was stayed, and time was given, as if to try 





** Sadly has Syria fallen, when the recapit- 


whether the better covenant, established upon ulation, in the text, of its numerous bishoprics 


better promises, would be kept by those who, 
in the faith of Jesus, professed to be the chil- 
dren, though not according to the flesh, of 
faithful Abraham. But as the great apostacy 
began to work in the days of the apostles, so 
the simplicity of the faith as it is in Jesus, 
soon forsook the scene of its origin ; and, leav- 
ing the plains of Syria and other fertile re- 
gions, took refuge in an Alpine wilderness, in 
the place which the Lord had prepared (Rev. 
xii. 6,) for his faithful witnesses, while idola- 
try resumed its domination in the east and in 
the west. 

“The forbearance and long-suffering pa- 
tience of God, is manifested by the suspension 
of unrepealed judgments, even when the sin- 
fulness of man might call them justly down. 
The proof is too abundant, that in the land 
where its Author was crucified, the everlast- 
ing covenant was broken by those who bore 
the Christian name. 

“The prophetic cause assigned for the ul- 
timate desolation of the land, while its own 
inhabitants shall be scattered abroad, till no- 
thing but a tithe of what it was should remain, 
is thus declared ; it speaks of things then fu- 
ture as if they had been past: * Because the 
inhabitants thereof have transgressed the 
laws, changed the ordinance, and broken the 
everlasting covenant, therefore hath the curse 
devoured the land, and they that dwell there- 
in are desolate.’ (Isa. xxiv. 5,6.) It is need- 
ful to bear this testimony of the Spirit of pro- 
phecy in remembrance while- surveying that 
land where Christian churches were es- 
tablished, after Jerusalem and its temple had 
been laid even with the ground. A far great- 
er and longer desolation has come over the 
land of Israel than that which was brought 
on it by the Romans. And Christian church- 
es, almost without number, have been laid as 
low as were the temple of Jerusalem and the 
synagogues of Israel. In a retrospect of the 
past, there are manifold proofs that Palestine, 
and the surrounding regions, vied in fertility, 
population, and wealth, with any land during 
the earlier ages of the lower empire. Judea, 
indeed, had fallen after one of the bloodiest 
wars that ever stained the page of history, or 
reddened any land. But beyond Judea, there 
was little else than quiet submission to the 
Roman yoke. That iron power kept the 
world in awe. And comparative peace, to 
what it long had known, reigned over Syria. 
As a Roman province, it was renowned in the 
world; and witness was given again how vast 
a population it could sustain. Long after 
their domination began, not only were an- 
cient cities restored, but new cities arose ; to 
the massive structures of ancient ages, they 
added the beauties of Grecian art ; and though 
the withering blight of Heaven’s wrath had 
fallen on the mountains and plains of Judea, 
Syria, under the Romans, recovered for a time 
from many desolating contests, gave some 
renewed token of what it may be in the hands 
of its rightful possessors, when Israel shall be 
redeemed ; when peace shall universally pre- 
vail, and when there shall be desolations no 
more. 


would deprive a page of all interest, and leave 
it to be passed over unread, by filling it with 
long-forgotten and often unknown names, that 
find their fitting place, like those of pagan 
towns, in a note or an appendix, and that serve 
only, like them, to point to ruins, and to 
trace a resemblance in sound to nought but 
desolate localities now, where the ruins of cas- 
tellated or cathedral cities, covered with wood 
or overgrown with thistles, have been long 
deserted by dignitaries, and tenanted by wild 
beasts, the literal successors to many a proud 
episcopal throne. The record of the names 
and number of these cities which history has 
transmitted, with the numberless tokens of 
their fallen greatness, shows how Syria could 
sustain them all, while its own covenanted 
people, scattered among the nations, as if their 
wanderings in the desert had been resumed, 
had not a city to dwell in, nor a place on 
earth whereon to rest their foot. But as it is 
not without cause that the Lord hath done all 
that he hath done to them, as they and all the 
world shall know, so it is not without cause 
that Christian as well as Jewish cities have 
fallen, and now lie in mingled ruins, from end 
to end, and from side to side of that land, on 
which the eyes of the Lord have been set for 
judgment during many ages, even as he es- 
pied it for the people of [srael at first, and 
planted them within it in the sight of the hea- 
then. The ruins of these cities, wherever 
they have been discovered, and yet retain 
memorials of what they were, bear witness, as 
will be seen, that the judgments that have 
come upon them are just; that the gospel 
was not preached in them as Jesus preached 
it in the cities of Judah and of Galilee ; and 
that the lesson which He taught, while sitting 
wearied, and ahungered, and athirst, on the 
well of Samaria, was forgotten in the land, 
and fountains that could hold n6 water were 
resorted to when the well-spring of life was 
forsaken. Men forgot that ‘God is a spirit, 
and that they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth.’ (John iv. 24.) 
There, as in other lands, the apostacy arose. 
A pure and simple faith assumed the form of 
paganism. Religion became an outward show 


instead of an inward power. The pomp of 


ceremonies was evoked anew by the spirit of 
a revived paganism. Where the apostles left 
their nets and their all, and followed Jesus, 
men claiming genealogy from them, divided 
the land for gain, (Dan. xi. 39,) and, contrary 
to the command of the Author of the faith 
which they professed, exercised lordship over 
God’s heritage. The church, that was called 
Christ’s, unlike to his, was transmuted into a 
kingdom of this world ; and pagan parapher- 
nalia took the name of Christian rites. The 
mystery of iniquity which began to work in 
the days of the apostles,—concerning which 
many in our own day, forgetful what then be- 
gan, are proud in their blindness, and glory 
in their shame,—was developed more and 
more, till transgression came to the full, and 
judgment could no longer tarry. And the 
wild sons of the desert, who claimed Abraham 
for their father, came in armed myriads at the 
























predicted word, as by an appointed sign, to 
avenge the quarrel of the everlasting covenant 
on a race that were not their brethren, nor 
in any sense the children of faithful Abra- 
ham. 


* As Jeshurun of old ‘ waxed fat and kick- 


ed,’ and a glorious beauty rested on the fat 
valley of Samaria, while the statutes of Omri 
were kept, till judgment came ; so while space 
was given for churches called Christian to 
repent, transgressions were multiplied in the 
land, as in Israel of old, and luxury, together 
with iniquity, had reached its height, when 
the long-slighted curse suddenly and fearfully 
avenged the broken covenant. More direct 
and precise testimony than that of an enume- 


ration of the names of cities is still further in 


store, in demonstration of that excellence of 


Israel’s own land, which gave it a first place 


among the kingdoms or provinces of the Ro- 


man empire. Subjugated by the mightiest 
nations of the earth, it has been permanently 
retained by none, however great their power, 
or high their pretensions, even though des- 


cendants of those who had laid Jerusalem in 


the dust, and subdued the world, and the pro- 
fessors of a faith, which, if real, would have 
saved its numerous cities from destruction. 
(To be continued.) 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 
PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


The Journal recently mentioned in this pa- 
per as about to be published by the Prison 
Society, it is believed may be materially use- 
ful in the cause of humanity, not only by diffu- 
sing a correct knowledge of the principles of 
the Prison Discipline in Pennsylvania, and al- 
so in other places ; but by awakening a spirit 
of inquiry, in relation to that and other sub- 
jects, which will tend to benefit both society 
and individuals, 

The “ Pennsylvania system” has often been 
styled the “ Solitary system :” but this term 
conveys an erroneous idea of the establish- 
ment; the proper and appropriate designation 
is, the *“ Separate system.” 

Each prisoner occupies a separate cell of 
about twelve feet in length by eight feet in 
width, and has a comfortable bed; the bed- 
stead which supports it, being so contrived, 
as to double up against the wall; thus leav- 
ing the room free for the business purposes of 
its occupant. The rooms are supplied with 
hydrant water, are comfortably warmed, well 
lighted and ventilated, and communicate with 
a yard of about the same size, in which the 
prisoners are allowed to spend an hour in each 
day when the weather is suitable. ‘The wo- 
men occupy the second story, and have the 
use of an additional room instead of a yard. 

A large number of the men are engaged in 
weaving and shoemaking, while others are 
occupied in spooling, winding bobbins, &c. 

In a number of instances, prisoners, by ex- 
tra industry, have earned a considerable sum 
by their over-work ; and fifty or sixty dollars, 
and sometimes more, have thus been accumu- 
lated during their imprisonment. But all 
have not this chance. 

They are usually visited, in some form or 
other, six or eight times each day, sometimes 
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oftener, and are generally treated with great 
kindness by their keepers. A Bible, and oth- 
er suitable books are furnished to each inmate 
that can read ; and there is at present an offi- 
cer in the house who acts as teacher, and is 
engaged daily in instructing those who are 
less educated. 

The prisoners are also frequently visited 
by the “ Inspectors,” and by a committee of 
the Prison Society ; and other persons who 
are recognized by the law as “ official visit- 
ers,” often have access to them. 

An Association of Women Friends has 
long been labouring for the benefit of the fe- 
male prisoners ; visiting them weekly and 
teaching them to read, and endeavouring to 
instruct them in a knowledge of the great 
truths of the gospel. ‘They have also taken 
much pains in procuring places for those who 
have conducted well while under their care ; 
and the success which has attended these ef- 
forts, and the grateful feeling manifested for 
their kindness by these poor women, must be 
to them a satisfaction and encouragement. In 
witnessing these labours of love we are led to 
exclaim, “ How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace ; that bringeth good ti- 
dings of good, that publisheth salvation ; that 
saith unto Zion, thy God reigneth.” 

T. 


WILLIAM ALLEN, 


A testimony of Gracechurch-street Monthly 
Meeting, London, concerning Wit11am 
ALLEN, deceased. 

(Concluded from page 86.) 

In the year 1818, under a solemn sense of 
the awfulness of the engagement, our dear 
friend, at length yielding to the constraining 
power of heavenly love, spoke as a minister 
in our religious assemblies. In the course of 
the same year, and with the concurrence of 
his Monthly Meeting, he united with his be- 
loved friend Stephen Grellet, now of Burling- 
ton, North America, in extensive service on 
the continent of Europe. During this journey, 
which occupied about eighteen months, he 
was indefatigable in his exertions on behalf of 
the poor, the ignorant, and the oppressed ; 
and in several instances his labours were sig- 
nally owned by the Divine blessing. They 
visited the little company professing with 
Friends in Norway, from thence, proceeding 
by Stockholm, and through Finland, to Pe- 
tersburg. Much of their service in that city 
and elsewhere, consisted in diffusing a knowl- 
edge of our Christian principles amongst per- 
sons of piety and influence, and these oppor- 
tunities were often eminently owned by Him 
who had put them forth, so that our dear friend 
observes, “‘ We may indeed say ‘It is the 
Lord’s doing, and marvellous in our eyes.’ ” 
When visiting some of the large military 
schools of Russia, he saw with much concern 
that the reading lessons were extracted from 
the works of infidel writers. Feeling the 
importance of remedying this evil, he forci- 
bly pointed out to some of the leading pious 
characters in Petersburg, the excellent oppor- 
tunity which these schools afforded for dis- 





THE FRIEND. 


seminating a knowledge of Christiantruth by} In the several relations of denteatic and so- 


the introduction of portions of Holy Scripture. 
His suggestions meet with warm encourage- 
ment ; he was solicited to prepare a selection 
from the sacred volume, and, assisted by some | 
of his friends, he compiled the Scripture les- 
sons which have ever since been in use in| 
those schools, and have become extensively 
circulated in most of the countries in Europe, | 
as well as in South Africa. At the close of 
the day on which this work was commenced, 
he remarks in his journal, “I think that I 
never felt more peace or Divine support in any 





plan or engagement than I did this evening.” 
After leaving Petersburg, they proceeded 
through some of the large towns of Russia to 
the German colonies near the banks of the 
Dnieper, thence to Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Greece, and the lonian Islands, finding from 
place to place, a field of service open before 
them. After a deiention at Zante, in conse- 
quence of a serious and protracted illness, he 
returned home through Italy, Switzerland, and 
France. On the review of this journey he 
thus writes : “ My mind was calm and peace- 
ful, though humbled in the feeling of my 
weakness and numerous imperfections. Iam 
abundantly convinced that in my own strength, 
as a rational creature, I can do nothing to 
promote the dear Master’s work ; but I have 
faith to believe that through his Spirit 
strengthening me, I can do all that He re- 
quires of me.” ~ 

Soon after his return, he says, “1 seem to 
have repeated evidence that the Lord is call- 
ing me to public service, but | am often much 
afraid, and desire never to speak in his name 
but when He is graciously pleased to furnish 
the power.” His communications being much 
to the comfort and edification of his friends, 
he was recorded as an approved minister in 
the Fifth month, 1820. He observes that 
this placed him in an awful situation, and adds, 
‘“* May the great Preserver of men be near to 
sustain and support under every trial, and to 
prevent me from doing anything which might 
tend to injure his great and good cause.” 

In the year 1822, our dear friend again vis- 
ited the continent of Europe. He went forth 
as he remarks, in simple faith, not being able 
to see far before him, but as he was careful to 
follow the leadings of his Divine Master, the 
path of duty became clear, and he was made 
an instrument of great usefulness to his fellow- 
creatures. At Viennaand Verona he was the 
means of diffusing widely amongst persons 
connecting with the principal governments of 
Europe, a knowledge of the iniquities of the 
African slave-trade ; he also pleaded the cause 
of the oppressed Greeks, for whom he obtain- 
ed some important privileges, and that of the 
persecuted Waldenses of Piedmont, who, in 
consequence of his exertions, gained increased 
liberty of conscience. Afier some religious 
service amongst this people, and also in Swit- 
zerland, Germany, and France, he was favour- 
ed to return home in safaty ; and in a review 
of the mercies received, he says, “ deeply 
humbled in thankfulness that my dear Master 
had preserved those who were dearest to me, 
and brought me back to them in the posses- 
sion of his sweet peace.” 


cial life, his character shone with peculiar 
brightness, and was calculated to attract those 


; around him to that blessed principle of truth, 


which, in no common degree, guided him in 
his daily walk through life. He cherished a 
lively interest in the comfort of all, whatever 
might be their station, who were placed with- 
in the sphere of his immediate influence ; and, 
with a self-sacrificing kindness, he sought to 
promote their temporal and spiritual welfare. 
His ear was at all times open to the call of 
human suffering ; and he was ever ready to 
use personal exertions, and to distribute free- 
ly of his substance, for the relief of the neces- 
sitous. 

In the year 1823 he was again introduced 
into the depths of sorrow, by the decease of 
his tenderly beloved and only child; yet he 
was remarkably sustained by an Almighty 
Power, and when his spirit was ready to faint 
within him, he was enabled to say, “ The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” ‘This 
sore bereavement was not permitted to 
check the flowing of that stream of Divine 
love, which embraced in its course the whole 
family of man. In the school of affliction 
he was stimulated to greater diligence in the 
occupation of the talents committed to his 
trust. Various and important were the ob- 
jects for which, from early life, he felt him- 
self called upon actively to use them, One of 
the most prominent of these was the religious 
and liberal education of our youth, many of 
whom shared the privilege of his fatherly and 
disinterested efforts to promote their improve- 
ment. His exertions in the important work of 
early instruction were, however, not limited to 
our own Society, but extended to the children 
of the poor of every clime, and of every col- 
our; and, in order to spread universally the 
blessings of an education based on sound 
Christian principles, he became one of the 
founders of the British and Foreign School 
Society, an institution to which he conscienti- 
ously devoted much of his energies to the 
close of his active life. He was an early and 
zealous advocate for the promotion of univer- 
sal peace, and was deeply affected by the suf- 
ferings of the enslaved Africans ; labouring 
for upwards of fifty years to promote their 
liberation from cruel bondage. He was fre- 
quently concerned to impress on the minds of 
persons employed in the administration of 
government, the great principles of righteous- 
ness and mercy, in reference to such as had 
transgressed the laws of their country. The 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures throughout 
the world, was an object which lay near his 
heart; he was also instrumental in the wide 
distribution of religious publications, particu- 
larly such as tended to spread a knowledge of 
the principles of our Christian profession ; 
having found by experience that in their prac- 
tical working, they are eminently calculated 
to promote “ Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good-will toward men.” 

He was often acceptably engaged in relig- 
ious service in England, both by appointments 
of the Yearly Meeting, and with certificates 
from this Monthly Meeting, and was several 
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times in Ireland, where he once paid a gener- 
al visit. 

In 1827 he was united in marriage to Gri- 
zell Birkbeck, whom he survived. In the 
years 1832 and 1833 he again joined his be- 
loved friend Stephen Grellet in an extensive 
journey on the continent of Europe. They 
visited some places in Holland, several of the 
states of Germany, and parts of Hungary, 
France, and Spain. Some of the meetings 
for worship were very memorable seasons, the 
effects of which have since been feelingly ac- 
knowledged. ‘Though the public profession 
of the religion of Spain did not admit of this 
line of service there, yet they found many 
opportunities of spreading the truth. ‘They 
obtained access to the public institutions by 
means of a special permission from the Go- 
vernment, and when they had finished their 
labours at Madrid, they stated the result of 
their observations in a memorial to the king, 
which he cordially received. 

In the year 1840 our beloved friend, al- 
though sensible of the infirmities of advanced 
age, felt drawn, in the love of the Gospel, 
once more to visit, as he expressed it, the 
brethren in some parts of the European con- 
tinent ; and he informed our Monthly Meeting 
that he had a prospect of travelling with his 
dear sister in the truth, Elizabeth Joseph Fry, 
who was liberated for a similar service. His 
concern was feelingly united with, and with 
his companion, and her brother Samuel Gur- 
ney, he proceeded through Belgium and Hol- 
land to Germany. They visited the Friends 
at Minden and Pyrmont, and thence went on to 
Hanover, and various places in Prussia, la- 
bouring diligently in the work to which they 
felt themselves called. Meetings for worship 
were appointed at their request in Brussels, 
Amsterdam, Hanover, Berlin, and Dusseldorf, 
all of which were numerously attended, and, 
as well as those held in smaller places, were, 
in a remarkable degree, times of solemnity 
and edification. In reference to some of them 
our dear friend remarks, “‘ The blessed pow- 
er of truth reigned over all.” He returned to 
England to attend the Yearly Meeting, and was 
afterwards enabled to perform the remaining 
service which he believed was required of him 
in France, Germany, and Switzerland. Re- 
specting this journey, he says, “The tribute 
of thanksgiving and praise was, from time to 
time, offered to Him to whom alone is the 
glory.” It was not only by visits to the vari- 
ous countries of Europe that he sought to pro- 
mote the best interests of man ; he maintained 
also an extensive correspondence with reli- 
gious persons, through the instrumentality 
of some of whom he was enabled to min- 


ister to the temporal and spiritual wants of 


many. 

The weightiness of our dear friend’s spirit 
was felt in our religious assemblies ; he rev- 
erently waited for Divine help, and was care- 
ful not to utter words without the fresh put- 
ting forth of the good Shepherd. His en- 
gagements in the ministry were peculiarly 
attended with the unction of heavenly love ; 
they were marked by great simplicity, and by 
a fervent desire that all might be attracted to 
the fountain of life, and be made experimen- 



















retirements, often poured forth his spirit in 
earnest supplications at the Throne of grace. 
So great was his sense of the awfulness of 
publicly calling on the name of the Lord, in 
the congregations of the people, that when he 
ventured on this solemn engagement he mani- 
fested much holy fear and brokenness of spirit 
and a baptizing power was often sensibly felt 
to accompany the offering. . 





considerable portion of his time at his resi- 
dence near the village of Lindfield, in Sussex, 
where he had established schools of industry, 
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tal partakers of that refreshing which comes he observed how particularly comfortable he 
from the presence of the Lord. He was often) had been for the last few days. 

led to dwell upon the spiritual nature of true| In the course of this illness, which was 
worship, and of that “ baptism which now,nearly of eleven weeks’ continuance, he 
saveth ;” and he was frequently concerned to|was remarkably preserved in patience, and 


bear testimony to the infinite value of the pro-' though in the great prostration of the bo- 
pitiatory sacrifice of the Lord Jesus, dwelling'dily powers the mental also participated, 
on the redemption that was thereby purchas-/yet his religious sensibility was lively, and 
ed for fallen man, and on the consolation to/his love flowed towards all around him as well 
be derived from the application of this doc-|as to his absent friends. 
trine. The preservation of the youth amongst |sage to one of them, he said, “ ‘Tell him, 
us, and their establishment in the truth as it/though I cannot now do much for the cause, 
is in Jesus, were especially the objects of his|I dearly love those who love the cause.” The 
fervent concern ; and he trequently and affec- Scriptures were frequently read to him at his 
tionately exhorted them to attend to the mo-|own request, as well as other religious books, 
nitions of the Holy Spirit, and to yield obedi-|and on these occasions he evinced great ten- 
ence to all that was manifested to be consist- 
ent with the Divine will. 


In sending a mes- 


derness of spirit. When hearing with inter- 
est an account of some of our early Friends, 
he remarked, that he often felt comforted in 
the hope of being one day united to all those 
worthies forever ; he afterwards added with 
tears, “OQ! how often I think with comfort 
of those gracious words of the Saviour, ‘ That 
they may be with me, where I am;’ ” and, in 
alluding to the passage, “I in,them, and thou 
in me,” he said it was a precious thing to be 
one in Christ. He desired that some young 
persons, in whom he felt much interest, might 
be told that he had been sustained in this ill- 
ness beyond what he could have expected, 
that “ nothing but a sense of the Lord’s pres- 
ence could support at such a time,” but, he 

















He was a man of prayer, and in his private 


In the latter years of his life he passed a 


and pursued many plans for improving the 
condition of the labouring population. During 








his stay in this place, in the autumn of 1842, 
he had a serious illness, from the effects of 
which he never entirely recovered ; his men- 
tal faculties had lost their vigour, and he was 
under the necessity of withdrawing from 
many of those avocations, in which he had 
been long and usefully engaged. But under 
this trial he gratefully recognized the care of 
his gracious Lord, and in a letter to a friend, 
dated 17th of Tenth month, he says, “ I be- 
lieve this illness is sent in meyty to me, to 
wean me more and more from all things be- 
low, and to make me look more steadily to 
the end of time.” He was, however, permitted 
so far to recover as to be able to return to 
Stoke Newington, and generally to unite with 
his friends in their religious meetings, a pri- 
vilege which he greatly prized. He was still 
sometimes engaged in the ministry with 
weight and clearness, and his spirit was in a 
remarkable degree, clothed with love. Under 
an humbling sense of his own unworthiness, he 


was frequently led to speak with gratitude of 


his hopes of mercy, through the atoning sacri- 
fice of Christ his Saviour. ‘Though at times 
under much depression from the sinking of 
nature, he said those feelings were only bodi- 
ly, and that he felt no condemnation. The 
calm sweetness of his spirit did indeed testify 
that his mind was stayed on God. He had 
for some time expressed his belief that his 
day’s work was nearly done, but he could not 
say he had a wish as to whether his time here 
were longer or shorter. ‘Thus prepared, with 
his loins girded about and his light burning, 
he peacefully waited for the summons of his 
Lord. Only the day previous to his last sei- 
zure, which was during his stay at Lindfield, 
















added, “‘The Lord never will forsake those 


who trust in Him—He never will.” He said 
it was a trying time, but all must come to it; 
flesh and heart failed, but he again repeated 
his assurance that the Lord never would for- 
sake those who trusted in Him. When send- 
ing another message of affection to an absent 
friend, he remarked, that there was no happi- 
ness but in the path of duty. His mind, 
when capable of reflection, seemed steadily 
turned towards heavenly things, and short 
ejaculations of ““O Lord! dear Lord !” con- 
tinued, when nature was almost exhausted. 
In the near approach of dissolution his appear- 
ance indicated a heavenly serenity : his hands 
were raised in the attitude of prayer, and 
then tranquilly rested on his bosom as the re- 
deemed spirit was gently released from its 
earthly tenement. At that solemn period a 
holy calm pervaded the chamber, and the 
consoling belief was granted that through 
the mercy of God in Christ Jesus he had en- 
tered into the joy of his Lord. 

He died at Lindfield, on the 30th of 
Twelfth month, 1843, and his remains were 
interred on the 6th of First month, 1844, at 
Stoke Newington, after a large and solemn 
meeting held on the occasion. He was seven- 
ty-three years of age, a minister about twen- 
ty-five years. 

Signed in and on behalf of Gracechurch 
Street Monthly Meeting, held at White Hart 
Court, the 6th of the Third month, 1844. 

- 

Speak not well of any unadvisedly—that is 
sordid flattery. Speak not well’ of thyself, 
though ever so deserving, lest thou be tempt- 
ed to vanity: but value more a good con- 
— than a good commendation.—Bur- 
kill, 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 


Relics of the Past.—No. 45. 


No action will conduce to our everlasting happiness, that is 
not the offspring of a heartfelt conviction of duty. Mere 
outside imitations of the best actions of the best men, will 
never advance the imitator oue step nearer heaven. 

LIFE OF JOHN PAPOONUNG. 


(Concluded from page 85.) 


Papoonung, with most of the Christian In- 
dians, settled in a new village at Schonbrunn, 
the Indian name of which was Welhick 
Thuppick, both names meaning “ fine spring.” 

The Delaware Indians, having often applied 
to Friends to send some one of their members 
amongst them, to instruct them and their 
children, the subject claimed serious conside- 
ration. The Meeting for Sufferings of Phila- 
delphia, in writing to the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings in London, under date of Fourth month 
22nd, 1773, uses this language : 

“* Most of the Indians are now removed far 
westward ; they have for some years past 
repeatedly solicited Friends here, to send 
some well-qualified persons to settle among 
them, for the religious instruction of them 
and their children, which they have also 
warmly urged to the consideration of the go- 
vernor of Pennsylvania, in their messages 
from their council; but as no Friend hath yet 
offered under a proper engagement of mind 
and call for this service, we have not yet been 
able to satisfy them in the manner we de- 
sire.” 

Soon after the date of the above epistle, 
Zebulon Heston, a ministering Friend of 
Wrightstown, Bucks county, informed his 
Monthly Meeting, that he believed it to be 
his duty to pay a visit to the Delaware In- 
dians. His Friends thought it right to encou- 
rage him to fulfill his apprehended duty, and 
John Parrish, a minister residing in Philadel- 
phia, was willing to accompany him. Friends 
had recently received a letter from John Pa- 
poonung, and the Meeting for Sufferings be- 
lieved it would be right to reply to this com- 
munication, as well as to address the Delaware 
Indians generally. For this end they drew 
up the following paper. 


“To Netawattwalemun, and the rest of the 
headmen of the Delaware Indians at Ke- 
kailammapaikung (Still water) and 

“To John Papoonung, and the rest of the 
Indian brethren at Welhick Thuppick, and 
to all other Indians living beyond the Ohio, 
to whom these may.come. 


“Brethren. Your Friends, the People 
called Quakers, in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, often remember you with desires for 
your welfare and true happiness, and that the 
old friendship which was made between your 
fathers and ours, may still be maintained, 
and may ever continue between your and our 
children and grandchildren from one genera- 
tion to another. Then it will always be pleas- 
ing to us to hear from, and to see one another. 

‘“ Brethren: The several messages received 
from you by our brother Killbuck and Joseph 
Peepy last year, and the year before, made 
deep impression on the minds of such of us 
as were present when they were delivered, 


and have often since excited our thoughts of 





















them. We in our answers informed you, we 
were in hopes the love of God, through our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, would engage 
and constrain some of the ministers of the gos- 
pel to visit you ; and until such should be thus 
sent among you, we desired you to attend 
diligently to the instructions of the Spirit of 
Christ within you, by which you may come 
to know your duty to God, and one to ano- 
ther. 












“ Brethren: We are all of us unable rightly 


to obtain this saving knowledge, by our own 
wisdom and strength. 
humbly and diligently wait for the Spirit of 
Christ to enlighten our minds, and to give us 
the right understanding, by which we may 
see that in a state of nature we are weak, 
blind and miserable, and can never come to a 
state of true happiness without a Saviour : and 
if we receive this understanding with thank- 
ful hearts, and sincerely desire the help of 
Christ our Saviour, He will, by the renewed 


working of his good Spirit, instruct us more 
and more. 


We should therefore 


“ Brethren: The ministers of Christ, who 


are really led by his Spirit, and faithfully at- 
tend to his instructions, may be useful, and a 
great help to others, by informing them what 
they have tasted and felt of his love ; and 
when they speak from the constraints of that 
love, are ofien instrumental to raise the feel- 
ing sense of it in those to whom they speak ; 
but all they can do, or should desire to do, is 
to bring men to Christ, that they may know 
and feel him for themselves, as He is gra- 
ciously manifesting himself by his Spirit 
within them; for that which is to be known 
of God is manifested within, and without this 
knowledge no outward performance of any 
kind will work out their salvation, and bring 


them from a state of nature toa state of grace, 
wherein they may witness salvation through 
the blood of Christ, which was shed for the 
redemption of all men. We fervently desire 
you may come truly to know and experience 
this, every one of you, in, and for yourselves, 


for no man can do this work for his brother, 


nor for his nearest friend. 

‘Brethren: We write thisto you by our 
beloved Friend Zebulon Heston, whose mind 
being influenced with the love of Christ, and 
constrained thereby, engages him to go and 
visit you, being desirous, though an old man, 
to see you before he dies, and to express 
something of the goodness of God, which he 
hath known to preserve him from his youth 
to this day. He hath approved himself a 
faithful minister of Christ, both in word and 
doctrine, and in life and conversation, and we 
hope you will receive him as our true friend 
and brother. As the journey is long, he is 
accompanied by our friend and brother John 
Parrish, whose love to you is so great, that 
he is willing likewise to go and see you. We 
sincerely desire and pray that they may be 
instrumental to do you good, and that the 
blessing of God may attend you and them, 
and that you may show forth to them that 
first mark of the disciple of Christ, which is 
true love one to another. 

“ Your desire of having some religious in- 
structors for your children we very heartily 





—— 


approve ; and as you have been before inform- 
ed, whenever we can find any rightly quali- 
fied and willing to undertake the service, we 
intend to assist and encourage them in it. 

“ The letter from John Papoonung and his 
brethren at Welhick Thuppick was lately 
sent to some of us by John Etwein, and it is 
very pleasing to us to hear of your prosperity 
and settlement there, the increase of which 
we sincerely desire. In much brotherly love 
we salute you, and are your friends and breth- 
ren. 

“ Signed at a meeting of Friends appointed 
to represent our Friends in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, held at Philadelphia, 
the 8th day of the Seventh month, 1773. 

Is’! Pemberton, Anthony Williams, 
Will’m Brown, Thomas Hallowell, 
Anthony Benezet, Hezekiah Williams, 
Isaac Andrews, David Estaugh, 
John Reynell, John Elliott, jun’r, 
Joshua Morris, John Jones, 

James Pemberton, Isaac Parrish, 
John Pemberton, Joseph Drinker, 
Abel James, Robert Parrish, 
Owen Jones, Isaac Gray, 
Samuel Emlen, jr., Benjamin Hooten, 
Jeremiah Warder, Charles West.” 
David Bacon, 

The governor of the province expressed his 
satisfaction with the two Friends paying the 
contemplated visit, and they, soon after the 
date of the foregoing paper, commenced the 
journey. It proved to be satisfactory, and 
they made grateful acknowledgments on their 
return of their preservation, and the openness 
with which the Indians received what they 
had to say. We have very little account of 
their labours ; one passage has, however, been 
preserved. 

A meeting was held by them at Gekele- 
mukpechink (New-comer’s town,) on the 28th 
of Seventh month. After the religious ser- 
vice of the meeting was over, the epistle of 
the Meeting for Sufferings was read to the 
natives assembled. After a suitable pause, 
Captain White Eyes rose to reply, and the 
following is given as the substance of his 
speech. 

“ We are glad, and our hearts rejoice to 
see our brothers, the Quakers, stand speak- 
ing before us. What you have said we be- 
lieve to be right, and we heartily join in with 
it. Since the Saviour came, a Light into the 
world, there has been a great stir amongst 
the people about religion. Some are for one 
way, and some are for another. We have 
had offers of religion [missionaries to teach 
them] many times, but would not accept them 
until we should see our brothers the Quakers, 
and hear what they would say to us. Now 
you have come and opened the road. We 
have heard what you have said, and have felt 
the grace that was in your hearts conveyed to 
us. We think that we are two brothers, the 
Quakers and Delawares, brought up as the 
children of one man, and that it is our Sa- 
viour’s will we should be of one religion. Now 
you have come and opened the road, we ex- 
pect to see the way from town to town, to the 
great king over the water. The king will 
know that the Quakers and Delawares are as 
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one man, and have one religion. We are 
_ and weak, not able to judge for ourselves. 
Vhen we think of our children, it makes us 
sorry. We hope you will instruct us in the 
right way, both in things of this life, and of 
the world to come. What we have said, we 
hope to abide by.” 

Friends at Philadelphia, after listening to 
the report of Zebulon Heston and John Par- 
rish, and hearing this paper read, were made 
glad by the assurance that the Spirit of 
God was at work for good in the hearts of 
these Indians. 

To return to Papoonung. The external 
affairs of the settlement were under his direc- 
tion, and he was faithful and vigilant in the 
performance of his duties. 

At length, in the year 1775, sickness came 
upon him, and it was evident that he could not 
expect to recover. The Lord, whom he had 
long served, did not forsake him, but blessed 
him with the comforting presence of his Holy 
Spirit. Redeemed in measure from the cor- 
ruptions of nature, before he had heard the 
name of Christ, he was prepared to acknow- 
ledge that name, and to magnify the mercy 
which brought the Lord Jesus to suffer for us 
on Mount Calvary, as soon as the precious 
doctrines of the New Testament were opened 
to his view. He passed through new exer- 
cises, he was made to experience renewed hu- 
miliations, and a faith in his Almighty Sa- 
viour, unshaken and increasing, he manifested 
out of a good conversation by his works. Je- 
sus was his dependence in life, and his com- 
fort and consolation in death. Loskiel thus 
terminates a short account of him: “ During 
the latter period of his life he was remarka- 
bly cheerful, and in his last illness never wish- 
ed to recover, but longed to depart and see 
Jesus, his Lord and God, face to face. In 

this blessed hope he fell happily asleep, and 
his end was edifying to all present.” 


To prevent Incrustations in Boilers.—It is 
said that the introduction of vegetable matter 
into steam-boilers prevents incrustation, and 
that the introduction of animal substances 
produces the same effect. ‘The plan, in the 
latter case, is to put within the boiler some re- 
fuse animal matter, such as damaged sheep- 
skin, when the depositions from the water are 
thereby prevented. The English Artisan 
says, “ the cause of the phenomenon has not 
been satisfactorily explained.” Another me- 
thod to prevent incrustations, where limestone 
water is used, has been discovered in Louis- 
ville, Ky., which is to introduce clay into the 
boiler. The limestone crust is said to be ef- 
fectually avoided in this way, by its absorp- 
tion by the clay.—Late paper. 


Yellow Butter.—Yellow butter in winter 
is made by putting in the yolk of eggs near 
the termination of churning. Thisalso makes 
very fine and sweet butter. It has hitherto 
been kept a great secret by many, but its 
great value requires publicity. In many plac- 
esit is usual to substitute a little finely-scraped 
carrot for the egg.— Late paper. 


Ashfield, Mass., describes a kind of strawber- 
ry, which he thinks is a native of the Berk- 
shire hills. He says: “It is larger than the 
common field strawberry, very hardy, and 
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ISABEL. 
BY CHARLES G. EASTMAN. 


you. Every thing has arrived which was 
shipped for us at Cincinnati, according to 
your letters, except ten chairs. When we 
first saw the articles opened, our thanks were 
directed strongly towards you, but still more 
strongly to our Great Father above. We felt 
that He had pitied us—that He had employed 
you, his children, as His instruments in send- 
ing tous what we so much needed. Wecon- 
tinue to feel so. Our gratitude does not at 
all abate. If indeed we are God’s children, 
we think your liberality will not pass unre- 
warded. 

There is still one favour, dear brethren and 
sisters, which we wish to ask of you. Our 
eyes have lately been opened, so that we can 
see how poor.and weak, and wicked we are. 
We think we have, by the grace of God, been 
initiated into the kingdom of Christ: but we 
are very weak, and full of sin. We beg of 
you that you would pray much to God that he 
would enable us to persevere in His ways, 
until he shall call for us by death. We hope 
to see you soon in our Father’s house above, 
where we will no more be poor, where we will 


Hush! her face is chill, 

And the summer blossom, 
Motionless and still 

Lieth on her bosom. 


On the shroud so white, 

Like snow in winter weather, 
Her marble hands unite 

Quietly together. 


How like sleep, the spell, 

On her lids that falleth! 
Wake, sweet Isabel ! 

Lo! the morning calleth! 


How like sleep !—’tis death, 
Sleep’s own gentle brother ; 

Heaven holds her breath— 
She is with her mother! 


White Native Strawberry.—A. Goodwin, 


yields a great quantity of fruit, producing in 
succession three or four weeks. When ripe, 
it is of a yellowish white, contrasting beauti- 
fully with the red strawberry. It has a fine 
flavour, and when picked cleaves from the 
hull.— Albany Cultivator. 





severely from a great freshet, which left 


charge to the natives for freight. The value 
of the contributions was said , about thir- 
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The Ottawa Indians last summer suffered 


them in a very stripped condition, The citi- 
zens of Cincinnati (O.) raised contributions for 
their relief, which safely arrived without any 


teen hundred dollars. ‘The ‘Cincinnati Ga- 
zette contains the following translation of the 
Ottawa’s acknowledgment for this seasonable 
and Christian manifestation of sympathy. It 
will not be long, apparently, before the In- 
dians will live only in the history of their 
wrongs; but will there not be an inquisition 
for their blood ¢ 


Ottawa country, Oct. 18, 1844, 
Our Brethren and Sisters, whom we love, of 

Cincinnati : 

We feel truly grateful that you have re- 
sponded to our appeal of last summer ; and 
have pitied us while we are poor. When we 
first heard that your donations had arrived at 
the Westport landing, we felt almost fright- 
ened, especially when we heard of the great 
amount which had arrived, which far exceed- 
ed our anticipations. We wondered at your 
liberality, and said to each other, “ We have 
robbed our brethren and sisters of their ne- 
cessaries.” But when we reflected that we 
had not named any certain amount, we con- 
cluded that what you had done was only an 
act of pure charity. We have just now re- 
ceived and divided among ourselves your con- 
tributions, and we now feel full of gratitude to 







be happy forever, and where we will remem- 
ber how good the Lord was to us while on 
earth. This is all we have to say to you now, 
beloved brethren and sisters. 


[Signed by eighteen members of the Ottawa 
nation. | 


Philadelphia Pocket Almanac for the year 
1845, containing the times of the rising, 
setting, and eclipses of the sun and moon— 
astronomical calculations for the meridian 
of Philadelphia, with many useful tables 
of interest, equation of payments, d-c.—To 

e continued annually. Philadelphia: Pub- 
lished by H. Longstreth, No. 347 Market 
street. Price 64 cents. 


This will supply a need indispensable to 
many. 


An adjourned meeting of the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Education, will be held at 
3 o’clock, Pp. m., on the third Sixth-day of the 
Twelfth month, (the 20th instant,) at the 
committee-room in Mulberry street. 


Danret B. Surrn, Clerk. 
Twelfth month, 1844. 


————————————————— ee 


Diep, on the 27th of Eleventh month last, in the 48th 
year of her age, Canouine, wife of Stephen Beede, of 
Sandwich, New Hampshire, and daughter of Richard 
and Abigail Dame, late of Rochester in said state, after 
an illness of several years duration. She was a useful 
member of Sandwich Monthly Meeting of Friends; and 
she exemplified in her life how lovely is genuine and 
anpretending humility, and in her death how peaceful 
may be the close of one whose reliance for preparation 
to meet the solemn event, has been placed on a merciful 
Saviour. She gave evidence of a well-grounded hope, 
and of having been favoured to feel an assurance of ac- 
ceptance into the mansions of bliss. She suffered com- 
paratively little severe pain during her long illness, and 
at last death had no sting. 
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